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A Social History of the American Family. By Arthur W. Cal.- 
HOUN, Ph.D. Volumes II and III. The Arthur A. Clark Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This work, the first volume of which with these two completes 
the treatise, appeared in 1917 when it was reviewed in this publica- 
tion. The second volume covers the period from our independence 
through the Civil War. Carrying forward this treatment the 
author considers marriage and fecundity in the new nation, the un- 
settling of foundations, the emancipation of childhood, the social 
siibordination of woman, the emergence of woman, the family and 
the home, sex morals in the opening continent, the struggle for the 
west, the new industrial order, the reign of self indulgence, Negro 
sex and family relations in the ante-bellum South, racial associa- 
tions in the old South, the white family in the old South, and the 
effects of the Civil War. 

Discussing Negro sex the author says (II, 243) : "If the blacks 
were gross and bestial, so would our race be under a like bondage ; 
so it is now when driven by capitalism to the lower levels of misery. 
The allegedly superior morality of the master race or class is not an 
inherent trait but merely a function of economic ease and ethical 
tradition." He then discusses slave breeding, which was so degrad- 
ing as to force sexual relations between healthy Negroes and even 
that of orphan white girls with Negroes to produce desirable look- 
ing offspring for purposes of concubinage. Such a case happened 
in Virginia near the end of the eighteenth century. After long 
litigation she and her children were declared free. Under these 
conditions sexual relations among Negroes became loose. The at- 
tachment of husband to wife was not strong and ties of blood were 
often ignored in sexual relations. There appears, on the other 
hand, much evidence that a high sense of morality obtained among 
the Negroes. "Women of color would not yield to the lust of their 
masters, and the forced separation by sale of the wife from the hus- 
band caused heartaches and sometimes suicide. 

Eacial associations of the slaves with their masters' children, 
the author contends, was generally harmful in that white children 
learned from the most degraded class of the population. Yet the 
fact that the whites often admitted the blacks to great intimacy 
indicates that there must have been many whites who did not be- 
lieve it. Slaves thus associated soon learned the ways of their mas- 
ter's family, but white children remaining and even sleeping pro- 
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miscuously among slaves early formed the habit of fornication. 
The extent to which this custom prevailed is well established by 
numerous instances of the concubinage of white men with women 
of color, the offspring of which served for the same purpose as an 
article of commerce for similar use throughout the South. In this 
respect the author has not brought out anything new. 

Continuing the discussion further he says (II, 305) : "South- 
erners maintained heatedly that at all events the virtue of the 
southern woman was unspotted." "Doubtless," says he, "their 
contention was largely warranted but it could not be maintained 
absolutely. ' ' To prove the assertion he quotes Neilson, who during 
the six years he spent in the United States prior to 1830 found in 
Virginia a case of a Negro with whom a planter's daughter had 
not only fallen in love but had actually seduced him. In North 
Carolina a white woman drank some of her Negro 's blood that she 
might swear that she had Negro blood in her and marry him. They 
reared a family. The author quotes also from Eeverend Mr. 
Eankin, who ' ' could refer you to several instances of slaves actually 
seducing the daughters of their masters! Such seductions some- 
times happened even in the most respectable slaveholding fam- 
ilies." The author agrees with Pickett, however, that most white 
women in the South were pure, and questions Bennett's remark 
that perhaps ladies are not immaculate, as may be inferred from 
the occasional quadroon aspect of their progeny. He gives some 
weight, however, to this remark of a southerner (II, 305-306) : "It 
is impossible that we should not always have a class of free colored 
people, because of the fundamental law partris sequitur ventrum. 
There must always be women among the lower class of whites, so 
poor that their favors can be purchased by slaves. ' ' The Richmond 
Enquirer of 1855," says the author, "contains the news of a 
woman's winning freedom for herself and five children by proving 
that her mother was a white woman. ' ' While Lyell found scarcely 
any instances of mulattoes born of a black father and a white 
mother, Olmsted, another traveler who observed that white men 
sometimes married rich colored girls, heard of a case of a colored 
man who married a white girl. 

In the third and last volume, covering the period since 1865, the 
author treats the white family in the new South, miscegenation, 
the Negro family since emancipation, the new basis of American 
life, the revolution in the woman's world, the woman in the modern 
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American family, the career of the child, the passing of patriar- 
ehism and familiarism, the precarious hour, the trend as to mar- 
riage, race sterility and race suicide, divorce, the attitude of the 
church, the family, and the social revolution. The author finds 
that during the past half century the American family possesses 
unity, due to the fact that the period itself is marked by intrinsic 
oneness as the expression of an economic epoch, the transition to 
urban industrialism. If any exception to this statement be made 
it would insist on a subdivision with the line falling within the 
decade of the eighties when the country was passing beyond the 
direct influences of the war and modem industrialism was well 
under way. 

Taking up the Negro family since the Civil War, the author 
shows how difficult it was to uproot the immorality implanted by 
slavery but notes the steady progress of the mores of the freedmen 
despite their poverty. Colored women continued the prey of white 
men and it was difficult to raise a higher standard. There ap- 
peared few cases of the miscegenation of the white women with 
black men but here and there it would recur. "Stephen Powers, 
who passed through the South shortly after the "War, tells of ap- 
plying for lodging at a lordly mansion in South Carolina and being 
repelled by the mistress. At the next house he learned the cause 
of her irritation — ^her only daughter had just given birth to a Negro 
babe. After making diligent inquiry he failed to find another such 
instance in high life, but in South Carolina districts where the 
black population was densest and the poor whites most degraded 
'these unnautral unions were more frequent than anywhere else' 
(III, 29). In every case, however, he says it was a woman of the 
lowest class, generally a sand-hiller, who, deprived of her support 
by the war, took up with a likely 'nigger' in order to save her chil- 
dren from famine." "He found six such marriages in South Caro- 
lina," says Calhoun, "but never more than one in any other State." 
The author has not exhausted this phase of the family, for the re- 
viewer might add that he knew of four cases of concubinage of 
white women and black men in Buckingham County, Virginia, 
during the eighties. 

On the whole progress toward the elimination of miscegenation 
by interracial respect and good will to furnish a barrier is seen as 
in the cases of Oberlin and Berea, where coeducation of the races 
did not lead to intermarriage. The author refers to the efforts of 
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some States outside of the South attempting to check miscegenation 
by statute, but shows the folly of such legislation in proving that 
in general where intermarriage of the races is still permitted very 
little occurs. Eeferring to the statutes of the States prohibiting 
marriage between the whites and the blacks (III, 38), he says: 
"The necessity for such legislation calls in question the supposed 
antipathy between the races, unless the intention is merely to 
guard against the aberrancy of atypical individuals." "The 
laws," says he, "are of dubious justice and clearly work hardships 
in certain cases. ' ' 

The work on the whole is interesting and valuable although the 
author sometimes goes astray in paying too much attention to biased 
writers like W. H. Thomas and H. W. Odum who have taken it 
upon themselves to vilify and slander the Negro race. 



